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Cleveland on the 31st of October, 1887, by a deputation 
of thirteen prominent English public men. The Presi- 
dent declared himself heartily in sympathy with the 
purpose of the address. The memorial was later pre- 
sented to Congress and referred to the House Committee 
on Foreign Relations. . 

Nothing, however, was done in response to this 
memorial until two years later, when the Pan-American 
Conference was in session. On the 14th of February, 
1890, the Senate adopted unanimously, the House unani- 
mously concurring on the 4th of April, the following 
resolution, which, as will be seen, is iD general terms and 
not a direct reply to the British memorial : 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That the President be, and is hereby, requested to 
invite, from time to time, as fit occasions may arise, negotia- 
tions with any government with which the United States has 
or may have diplomatic relations, to the end that any differ- 
ences or disputes arising between the two governments which 
cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency may be referred to 
arbitration, and be peaceably adjusted by such means." 

In October of the same year, when Secretary of State 
Blaine sent to the other governments, with a circular 
letter inviting their cooperation, the form of arbitration 
treaty which had been agreed upon by the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference, he said in a note addressed to Lord 
Salisbury, then Prime Minister, that he hoped " that the 
important objects now sought to be obtained may favor- 
ably impress this (form of treaty) upon her Majesty's 
government." The United States government was in- 
formed shortly afterwards that the proposal would receive 
the careful consideration of the government of Great 
Britain. 

Nothing further was done, however, till nearly three 
years later. On the 16th of June, 1893, the following 
resolution, introduced by .Mr. Cremer and supported by 
more than two millions of petitioners, passed the House of 
Commons without a division, after a memorable debate : 

"Resolved, That this House has learned with satisfaction 
that both Houses of the United States Congress have author- 
ized the President to invite from time to time, as fit occasions 
may arise, negotiations with any government with which the 
United States has or may have diplomatic relations, to the end 
that any differences or disputes arising between the two gov- 
ernments which cannot be adjusted t by diplomatic agencies 
may be referred to arbitration and peaceably adjusted by such 
means ; and that this House, cordially sympathizing with the 
purpose in view, expresses the hope that Her Majesty's gov- 
ernment will lend their ready cooperation to the government 
of the United States on the basis of the foregoing resolution." 

This resolution was communicated by Lord Rosebery, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, through the 
British Ambassador at Washington, to our government. 
In his note he said : " Her Majesty's government have 
pleasure in bringing this resolution to the knowledge of 
the government of the United States, and would be glad 
if the President should see fit to lay it before both 
Houses of Congress." Some time later Mr. Cremer 
visited Washington again in the interests of a treaty be- 
tween the two countries. 

The sequel of all this was that in the spring of 1895 
communications were exchanged between Secretary of 
State Gresham and Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British 
Ambassador, " upon the establishment of a system of in- 



ternational arbitration for the adjustment of disputes be- 
tween the two governments." Mr. Gresham's death in 
May of that year cut these negotiations short, and they 
were not taken up again till the spring of 1896, after the 
crisis of the Venezuela disturbance produced by Presi- 
dent Cleveland's message had passed its dangerous stage. 
A resumption of the negotiations was then proposed by 
Lord Salisbury, and the result was that, after about a 
year's correspondence and discussion of the terms of 
a convention, by our Secretary of State and the British 
Ambassador at Washington, the Olney- Pauncefote treaty 
was signed on the 11th of January, 1897, sent immedi- 
ately to the Senate, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. The fate of this treaty, which was 
favorably reported by the Committee on the 1st of Feb- 
ruary after being amended nearly beyond recognition, is 
known to everybody. It failed of ratification, when it 
came to vote on the 5th of May, by four votes, the vote, 
counting pairs, being fifty-two for the treaty and thirty- 
one against it. 

Since that time no special effort has been made until 
this winter to have the negotiations for an Anglo-Ameri- 
can treaty renewed. 

Meantime the Hague Conference was held in 1899 and 
the Convention providing for the establishment of the 
permanent court of arbitration was agreed to. In the 
drafting of this convention and in the securing of its 
adoption by the Conference no two deputations had more 
influence — it is entirely within bounds to say that no 
two had so much influence — as those whose chairmen 
were respectively Andrew D. White and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote. The latter furnished the form of treaty 
which served as the basis of the discussions and the 
former a good share of the dynamics which made the 
Conference go. The Hague treaty is a treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain just as truly as if 
they were the only two parties to it. But this treaty 
does not bind them by treaty stipulations to refer any 
disputes to the permanent court. The moral obligation 
to do so is of course very strong. What is needed there- 
fore to complete the movement which has been for three 
quarters of a century bringing these two powerful kin- 
dred nations nearer and nearer into the bonds, the strong 
and permanent bonds, of perpetual peace, is a treaty of 
obligatory arbitration, under which they shall pledge 
themselves to submit their disputes to the great tribunal 
in the creation of which they were so influential. This 
is now the only thing that remains to be done, and every 
consideration demands that it be done without delay. 

Abstract of Addresses at the Washing' 
ton Arbitration Conference. 

Opening Remarks of Hon. John W. Foster. 

I highly appreciate the honor conferred on me in 
being called upon to preside over such a distinguished 
and representative body of citizens, assembled from all 
parts of the Union to confer upon one of the most 
important subjects which concern mankind. 

The time at your command is limited, and I must not 
consume any considerable portion of it in introductory 
remarks. I think, however, it may be profitable to your 
deliberations if I briefly refer to one aspect of the main 
question you have in hand. 
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The call under which we come together indicates as 
the chief matter for our consideration a basis for an arbi- 
tration treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain, which may afterward be extended to other 
countries. It is often said, when a general treaty of 
arbitration is suggested, that there are some subjects 
which a nation should not arbitrate. 

Among these are mentioned territorial questions and 
national honor. Let us inquire what has been the char- 
acter of the questions between ourselves and Great Britain 
which have been in the past submitted to arbitration. 

In the first treaty made with that country after our 
independence, that of 1794, our government submitted 
to the arbitration of a commission a territorial question 
involving a large extent of country, and by a unanimous 
decision the claim of our government was rejected. By 
the same treaty a similar reference of the rights of 
American seamen and commerce was made, involving 
principles of international practice vital to our prosperity ; 
also the question whether our courts had faithfully carried 
out the terms of the treaty of independence as to British 
loyalists. 

By the treaty of 1814 three arbitration commissions 
were created to determine the various controverted mat- 
ters connected with the Canadian boundary, involving 
large areas of territory on the mainland and adjacent 
islands. 

The treaty of 1871 created an arbitration tribunal, the 
most important and imposing in its personnel and in the 
principles involved ever created between two nations. 
The United States charged that the British government, 
by its acts of omission and commission during our Civil 
W ar, had caused the flag of the United States to be swept 
from the ocean, its foreign carrying commerce of great 
magnitude to be destroyed and the war to be prolonged 
at the cost of tens of thousands of lives and billions of 
dollars. 

If the conduct of the British government was estab- 
lished to be in accordance with international law, the 
consequence would be of the gravest character, as not 
only the honor and the vital interests of the United 
States were concerned, but even its independence, as the 
contest was one in which the dismemberment of the 
Union was threatened. And yet our government entered 
into a treaty with Great Britain by which atonement for 
these acts was submitted to arbitration. 

I need not enumerate the remainder of the score and 
more of arbitration treaties we have had with Great 
Britain, on a great variety of subjects, to show that no 
question can in the future arise between the United 
States and Great Britain which will more seriously in- 
volve the territorial integrity, the honor of the nation, 
its vital interests, or its independence, than those which 
have already been submitted to arbitration without seri- 
ous injury to our interests. There never was a time in 
our history when the two countries were more closely 
united in common aims and a similar duty to mankind. 
Every high motive of government and every worthy im- 
pulse of the kindred peoples call for a binding pledge of 
peace, which may be a model with and for other govern- 
ments. 

I congratulate you upon this auspicious gathering of citi- 
zens from all sections of our common country, and I feel 
sure that our deliberations will be fruitful in their results. 



Speech of Cardinal Gibbons. 

Every American citizen who has the welfare of his 
country and humanity at heart should rejoice at the 
efforts that are made in the sacred cause of universal 
arbitration — an arbitration to decide disputes between 
strong and weak as well as powerful nations. And it is 
particularly desirable that the United States and Great 
Britain should be allied by such close ties of friendship 
as would preclude any fear of war between them. 

We speak the same language, and it is very gratifying 
to observe the great strides which our noble English 
tongue in the last few centuries has made. One hundred 
years ago, numerically, it was third or fourth in the scale 
of civilized languages. To-day it easily occupies the first 
place. When the general council of Trent was held in 
the sixteenth century there were present at that synod 
only three English-speaking prelates. To-day there are 
about two hundred bishops ruling sees where the English 
tongue predominates. 

We have not only the same language, but also the 
same literature. We are as familiar as the people of 
Great Britain with the classic literature of England and 
Ireland. And the English people read and admire the 
best authors of America. 

The United States is connected with England by the 
closest ties of commercial intercourse. Every day and 
every hour ships are plying between Great Britain and 
the United States, carrying to and fro from shore to shore 
the fruits of industry and messages of love and friendship. 
A war between these two great nations would be horrible 
to conceive. It would inflict on the commercial as well 
as on the moral world a shock greater than an earth- 
quake, famine and pestilence. 

We are living practically under the same form of 
government, though differing in manner. England is 
ruled by a constitutional monarchy ; we are ruled by a 
constitutional republic. The head of the English nation 
is a king ; the head of our republic is a president. I 
believe, though we have a republican form of govern- 
ment, that our president wields larger powers than 
England's king. In both nations the citizens enjoy the 
inestimable blessings of civil and religious liberty. Our 
respective governments hold over us the aegis of their 
protection without interfering with us in the God-given 
rights of conscience. 

What more striking illustrations of the blessings of 
arbitration than that which is furnished us by the recent 
convention of British and American statesmen in Eng- 
land, who met for the purpose of determining the Alaskan 
boundary? Our distinguished friend and fellow citizen, 
Mr. John W. Foster, has returned from England laden 
with honors. His brow is encircled with the laurels of 
victory. He was, indeed, ably aided by his illustrious 
colleagues. But if his modesty would permit, he could 
apply to himself the words of Aeneas, speaking of the 
Trojan war : " Quorum magna pars fid" 

What does the result of this successful arbitration 
prove? It proves." that peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than war," aye, victories more substantial and 
enduring. It proves that all schemes conceived in ambi- 
tion and fomented by passion are destined, like the 
mountain torrent, to carry ruin before them and leave 
desolation after them ; while the counsels of men as- 
sembled in the name of peace and under the inspiration 
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of heaven, like the gentle dew of heaven, silently shed 
their blessings around them and bring forth fruit in due 
season. 

Let us cherish the hope that the reign of the Prince of 
Peace is not far off, when the spirit of the gospel will so 
far influence the minds and hearts of rulers that national 
disputes will be decided, not by standing armies, but by 
courts of arbitration ; that they will be adjusted, not on 
the battlefield, but in the halls of legislation, and settled 
not by the sword, but by the pen, especially when the 
pen will be held and controlled by upright and enlight- 
ened statesmen, inspired by a love of peace, and laboring 
in the interests of Christian civilization. 

Gen. Nelson A. Miles' Address. 

The principle of arbitration is inspired by the noblest 
motives that prompt the human heart, is founded deep 
in the eternal verities of justice, and is as old as the spirit 
of truth and honor. Serious controversies between men 
are adjusted by civic tribunals, or by courts of arbitra- 
tion. There is every reason why governments, which 
are of human creation or toleration, should be controlled 
by the same code of morals that govern individuals. 
Arbitration has a double purpose, and its results are 
doubly beneficial to mankind. 

It assures impartial justice to nations and peoples, and 
suspends or avoids the horrors of war. Neither tongue 
nor pen can picture the terrors, the gloom, the sufferings 
or the sacrifices of war. In this enlightened age of 
progress and intelligent, refined civilization, we would be 
glad to believe that the burdens and dangers of war have 
been lessened, yet, strange as it may seem, there never 
has been a time in the world's history when so much 
wealth was squandered in preparation for war, nor when 
so many millions of trained, skilled and disciplined men, 
armed with the most destructive weapons, were taken 
from the avenues of peaceful industry, as at the present 
time. Formerly military forces were kept for national 
defense, but if we shall have reached the time when they 
are to be used to overrun foreign countries and oppress 
and place in subjection defenseless people, then the spirit 
of arbitration has not appeared any too soon and cannot 
be too strongly advocated. 

Possibly we have reached a time when the great war 
powers have found it more agreeable and less expensive 
to hunt in concert than to hunt each other. If that be 
true, then liberty may well veil her face, and the sovereign 
rights of man, independence and justice, are in imminent 
danger. The enormous expense of war and the burdens 
it imposes upon the industries of the people of many 
countries will be borne until discontinued by revolution, 
or until reason and justice shall prevail through inter- 
national arbitration. One of the most gratifying events 
of modern times occurred when the imperial head of a 
mighty nation of one hundred and thirty millions of strong 
people — the autocrat of all the Russias — called a world's 
peace congress and advocated the reduction of the burdens 
of war and the adjustment of controversies between nations 
in a way that would tend to promote the universal peace 
of the world. 

When a man controlling the most powerful army on 
earth has advocated such a wise measure, there is every 
reason why intelligent and progressive Americans should 
be most earnest and active in their efforts to promote the 
humane and glorious principle of arbitration. For more 



than a hundred years our fathers and comrades have 
demonstrated on the red fields of war an unparalleled 
record of fortitude, heroism and sacrifice. We stand 
among the first nations of the world in wealth and power ; 
and yet we possess a far greater power than mere wealth 
or physical force, and that is in the grand moral princi- 
ple of our democratic government and the record and 
character of our great republic. 

It is this that inspires the loyalty and purest patriot- 
ism of our own people, the respect and confidence of our 
sister republics of th'e western hemisphere, and the high 
regard and laudation of all lovers of liberty and justice 
in every quarter of the globe. Great physical power 
rightly used is a pillar of strength to the nation. To 
mould, control and effectively use such a power requires 
experience, wisdom and eminent ability ; yet it were far 
grander and nobler to so control this power that it will 
never be used except as a last resort, or in the defense of 
a righteous cause, or when the demands of national 
necessity are imperative. It is much better to avoid war 
than to precipitate it, and nations, like individuals, should 
never engage in mortal combat if it can possibly be 
avoided. The surest way to avoid such national misfor- 
tune is an appeal to reason and the exercise of the purest 
and best sentiments of justice and goodwill, and this can 
be best accomplished by the advocacy and adoption of 
the principle of arbitration. 

Remarks of Dr. Hale. 

You people call this an experiment. An experiment ! 
Why, it is at least one hundred and twenty years old, or 
about that. When Virginia and Massachusetts and the 
other colonies united and made a United States we had 
a great example of arbitration. They agreed to leave 
local government to the State, and national to the cen- 
tral government, the United-States. And from that time 
to this the hyphen has been growing stronger, and to-day 
is stronger than ever before. 

Those thirteen little States determined to unite and 
merge their interests. Only once have they been at war 
in all those years, and that because of a clause which 
they left out of their treaty of arbitration. It served 
them right, as we are apt to say in Yankeedom. So to- 
day we are a nation which knows no such thing as war. 

Some one has said that this republic will not last more 
than one hundred years longer. That may be, though I 
have my doubts, but if it proves true, I want to say that 
if we can arrange the next century I leave the year 2001 
to take care of itself and paddle its own canoe. 

I once met a Russian who told me that in traveling in 
this country he had not seen a soldier for two days. 

" Well, what of it," I asked him. " What do you want 
with soldiers?" 

" For protection," he answered. 

" For protection ! " I replied. 

" Yes," he said, " to let me see that there is a govern- 
ment." 

" To let you see that you have a government ! Why, 
don't your government bring you your letters? Mine 
brings me mine. That shows me that I have a govern- 
ment. It brings me my letters, and that's all I want to 
know about it." 

And that is what we want of governments, to perform 
necessary services for us, not to drag us into bloody wars 
with our fellow-men. We have a government and we 
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need no soldiers to prove it. The Constitution of 1787 
created a Supreme Court, and before that Supreme Court 
the President of the United States has to bow ; before it 
all of the people have to bow. It is not generally known 
that in the years past Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
were on the verge of a civil war ; they were as near to 
it as are Japan and Russia to-day, but the Supreme 
Court of the United States stepped in and each of those 
great commonwealths had to bow to the superior powers 
created by the Constitution of the United States. That 
sort of thing has been going on for one hundred and 
twenty years, and there is no reason why it should not 
be extended to all the earth and wars become a thing of 
the past before the superior power of a great supreme 
court of the earth, an idea that was intended when the 
twenty-six nations met at The Hague in response to the 
call of the Czar to arrange for universal disarmament 
and universal peace. 

The pessimist is likely to say that the Emperor of 
Russia is a humbug, a dreamer, a hypocrite. No person 
who has done so much in the interest of peace deserves 
to be spoken of in that tone. He called for the forma- 
tion of the tribunal of peace. We have The Hague. It 
is not a parliament of peace ; it is a supreme court among 
nations ; and may it grow to be strong enough to bind the 
world together so that questions about boundaries and 
all differences may in a business way be submitted 
to it. 

Speech of Rabbi Silverman. 

Israel is weak, but she has always stood as an advocate ' 
of peace. There is an adage that says in time of peace 
prepare for war. I would change that to read, in time 
of peace prepare for peace by peaceful means. I think 
that should be the motto of this organization. It is no 
great thing to achieve quiet by force, but it is a great 
achievement to turn an enemy into a friend by justice 
and sweet reasonableness. 

Israel has been a weak people in comparison with the 
great nations of the world, but they have held their own 
not by force of arms, but by the means of peace. The 
Bible is replete with injunctions to seek peace, — your 
Bible, my Bible, the world's Bible, — and it contains no 
more beautiful passage than this : " How beautiful when 
brethren dwell together in unity." 

We to-day are in the line of natural progress. We are 
in a state of evolution, and from now on we shall ad- 
vance by spiritual progress. Men cannot get along by 
brute force alone and forever. And at this time I crave 
your indulgence if I say that there might seem to be 
justification for impugning the motives of a man who ad- 
vocates peace on the one - hand when he permits thou- 
sands of his subjects to be slaughtered on the other. 

Fifty years ago arbitration was not much thought of. 
To-day the chances of success are great. That is be- 
cause we are living and advancing by natural progress. 
Evolution henceforth is to be along spiritual lines. 

As long as the nations of the world have great armies 
and navies no arbitration will stand. There must be 
universal disarmament if we would achieve universal 
peace. We are making history to-day, and we should 
have a care to make it aright. There should be disarma- 
ment by all the powers of the earth, only a sufficient force 
of soldiers being maintained to assure the internal peace 
of the countries. By advocating the laying down of the 



arms of the world we may be to-day laying the corner- 
stone of the great universal republic of the future. 

May the flags united above us be the symbol of all 
nations united. 

Speech of Hon. J. M. Dickinson. 

This address was perhaps the ablest of all those given 
at the Conference, and we regret that we have no full 
report of it. Mr. Dickinson began by paying a flattering 
tribute to Mr. Foster, who, he said, deserved the credit 
in large measure for the success of the Alaska Boundary 
Commission. 

" It will be fully one hundred years," he said, " before 
the South recovers from the destruction of manhood 
which was brought by the civil war. That has suffered 
more than anything else. The men who would be the 
South's leaders to-day were killed in that struggle. The 
same would have been true had the war been carried into 
the North. Therefore the South is more interested in 
universal arbitration than any other country on the face 
of the earth. She knows what war is." 

Mr. Dickinson dealt at some length with the oft-made 
plea that questions of honor cannot be submitted to 
arbitration. He showed effectively that any interna- 
tional question may involve honor ; that such questions 
have often been submitted to tribunals, and that there is 
no just ground for excluding them from the sphere of 
arbitration. He urged that this was the best method for 
the solution of all controversies, and that the United 
States, by reason of its strength and fearlessness, was 
peculiarly in a position to make overtures to Great 
Britain for a treaty that will bring any future possible 
misunderstanding to the Court at The Hague for final 
settlement. 

Andrew Carnegie's Speech. 

Great Britain longs for such a treaty as we have sug- 
gested to-day. She longs and yearns for such. She will 
accept. I care not for the provisions, for the limitations ; 
I am rather concerned with the fact of the treaty itself. 
I hope that the little acorn thus planted may grow into 
the mighty oak with such power that men will cease in 
all lands to brutally kill one another in war. Honor, I 
hear you say. Honor is the most dishonored word in 
the English language to-day. Would it not be more 
honorable to abolish the duel among nations and permit 
tribunals to settle questions of honor? 

Recent events have brought the English-speaking 
people closer together throughout the world, and es- 
pecially those of the old home and the new on the two 
sides of the Atlantic. Never have they been so near 
and dear to each other since the separation as they stand 
to-day. Britain stood the friend of the republic in the 
Spanish trouble, and appreciation of this here knows no 
narrow bounds. More recently still the most vexatious 
question between Canada and the United States has been 
disposed of in a manner honorable to both. In making 
this settlement, one great friend of the proposed treaty 
and of our race as a whole, the Lord Chief Justice of 
Great Britain, performed his duty in a manner that places 
him upon a pedestal for all time as the type of the 
righteous judge, decreeing what he believed righteous 
judgment even against his own desires as a patriotic 
citizen of his own country. 

Gentlemen, the greatest blot upon civilization to-day 
is failure to provide courts for the settlement of inter- 
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national differences. Our race first abolished settlement 
of individual disputes by private war ; it seems her 
proper work to lead in taking the one step farther and 
abolish the killing of man by man as the only mode of 
settling international disputes. 

There has. come to the earth in this twentieth century 
something it never had before, which may prove its 
greatest work, — a permanent tribunal for the settlement 
of such disputes, the high court of international peace. 
Let us rejoice that it was through the advice of the 
President of our country that five of the principal powers 
now await the verdict from that court, which will peace- 
ably settle their dispute. 

Remarks oi Samuel flompers. 

Both as a man and as a representative of the interests 
of organized labor, I pledge you that I am in the hearti- 
est sympathy with the movement of this body of distin- 
guished men. An arbitration treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain is at this time not at all an im- 
possible achievement. Seventeen years ago I recall the 
visit to this country of Sir Lionel Playfair with the ob- 
ject of securing such a treaty. At that time the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was in session in Baltimore, and 
indorsed that proposition. But at that time the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty had not been signed, neither had the 
Alaskan boundary question been settled, and furthermore, 
the English had not yet given to Ireland that relief which 
has since been accorded them. There was, therefore, a 
feeling that prevented the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of the visitors, but they no longer stand in the way. 
We have broadened out since then in minds and in 
hearts; we have larger conceptions of man's duty to 
man and many features that seventeen years ago made 
arbitration impossible are to-day eliminated. I may say 
that the majority of those who give up their lives on the 
field of battle are from the wage-earning class. But we 
are all men. The people of the United States can afford 
to be great ; they can afford to be noble minded ; they 
can afford to continue their conduct on the high plane 
and along the broad principles which have long charac- 
terized them, and anything that I can do to in any way 
help to make successful the purposes of this body I shall 
regard as one of the highest duties I have ever been 
called upon to perform. 

Speech of Dr. Barclay of London. 

Dr. Barclay prefaced his remarks with an explanation 
of the causes why the treaty of 1897 was not ratified by 
the United States Senate. He thought it was to some 
extent due to that treaty having referred all cases to ar- 
bitration, without distinction of cases proper for arbitra- 
tion and cases proper for conciliation. The conciliation 
clauses only applied if the other side objected to arbitra- 
tion. He thought that whatever form of treaty was 
adopted for submission again to the Senate should enable 
the Senate to adopt clauses which referred arbitrable 
cases to arbitration without making the fate of the treaty 
dependent upon all cases being so referred. A court of 
arbitration, he said, was with nations as the law courts 
were in our private life. It was a tribunal for the deci- 
sion of judicial questions only. There were cases which 
could manifestly not be submitted to arbitration properly 
so called, but which could very properly be settled by 
conciliation ; for instance, the present difficulty between 
Japan and Russia, the one claiming a legitimate sphere 



of influence and the other claiming an outlet for her 
Siberian commerce. There were no judicial questions 
involved in the contentions of either side which could be 
settled by an arbitration tribunal. This distinction has 
been followed in the treaty between Great Britain and 
France, and also in the treaty which has just been signed 
between France and Italy. We must not be too exact- 
ing in our demands. We should get whatever we can in 
the way of permanent treaties of arbitration. It was a 
mistake to suppose that loopholes in a treaty of arbitra- 
tion were altogether to be deprecated. We must take it 
for granted that the object of diplomacy is to get difficul- 
ties settled by pacific methods. A permanent treaty of 
arbitration would be a further method in the hands of 
diplomacy to postpone recourse to violence. Moderation 
in the demands made by the conference was more likely 
to be successful than "endeavoring to carry the most in- 
genious measure which human wisdom could devise, but 
which neither parliaments nor governments considered 
nations ready to accept. By reference of all judicial 
questions to the Hague Court we were increasing its 
power for good. The United States had given it its first 
case, Mr. Carnegie has given it its first court house, and 
he is now in other ways behind the scenes contributing 
to its elevation. Great Britain and France and France 
and Italy had made reference to it of all judicial ques- 
tions compulsory. It was for the United States and 
Great Britain to do the same, and, if possible, " go one 
more," but in any case go as far. 

Letter from Former President Cleveland. 

" I have received through Mr. Straus your very 
courteous invitation to attend the arbitration conference 
to be held on the 12th of January next and to preside 
over that occasion. I need not say to you how much I 
am interested in the object which the conference has in 
view and which the contemplated meeting is called to 
further. And yet, much to my regret, I am obliged to 
say in response to your invitation that engagements al- 
ready made and an unusual pressure of work will pre- 
vent my attending the meeting. Thanking you for the 
cordiality of your invitation, 

" Yours very truly, 

"Grovek. Cleveland." 

Letter from Mayor McClellan of New York. 

"I deeply regret that the press of public business 
keeps me from meeting with you, whose influence is cast 
for humanity in the plan of international arbitration. 

" In this age, when men and nations look hopefully to 
a future of universal peace, every endeavor to fasten 
upon all countries a code for the amicable adjustment of 
international difference must win the esteem of all man- 
kind. 

" Among those who are to address you are men of 
many achievements for the world's good, yet I doubt if 
any of their works have looked to a nobler purpose than 
that which now engages you." 

Letter from Mayor Harrison of Chicago. 

" Owing to the terrible calamity which has been vis- 
ited upon our people here in Chicago, and the demands 
upon my time in consequence, it will be impossible for 
me to be with you, much as I would like to. 

" In my opinion arbitration should always be resorted 
to between civilized countries when differences arise. 
The world is surely far enough advanced by this time to 
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be willing to make an appeal to arms the last resort 
where nations fall out. Christianity, humanity and all 
of the higher motives of men make it imperative that 
before a war is declared every peaceful means of set- 
tling matters in controversy should have been em- 
ployed. That arbitration is not a mere word, but a liv- 
ing principle, has been proved over and over again. The 
settlement of the Alaskan boundary question is one of 
the late examples of the wisdom of arbitration. When 
nations, as well as individuals, are ready to listen to the 
dictates of reason and prudence before embarking in 
war as a means of settling grievances, the world will have 
advanced immeasurably toward the higher civilization." 



Resolutions of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The following resolutions were adopted at a meeting 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce held on the 7th of 
January: 

Whereas, the government of the United States has recently 
adopted the principle of arbitration in the settlement of differ- 
ences with other nations in respect to the Alaskan boundary 
and the Venezuelan boundary question ; and 

Whereas, such mode of settlement is in the interest of peace 
and national well-being; it is hereby 

Resolved, by the Boston Chamber of Commerce, that we 
favor the negotiation of a treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, under which all questions 
that may hereafter arise, excepting only those that relate to 
national honor and territorial jurisdiction, shall be referred to 
the International Tribunal at The Hague for final settlement. 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
President of the United States, the Secretary of State, and the 
Senators and Representatives of Massachusetts. 

At the same meeting a committee of twenty-three 
members of the Chamber was appointed to promote the 
negotiation of a treaty with Great Britain, as approved 
in the foregoing resolutions. 

« m> ■ ' 

The Philadelphia Maritime Exchange. 

PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS FAVORING ARBITRATION 
TREATIES BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES, ADOPTED BY THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA MARITIME EXCHANGE THE THIRTY- 
FIRST DAY OF DECEMBER, 1903. 

Whereas, the effect of war, aside from the attendant 
inevitable loss of life and property, is to embarrass the 
peaceable pursuits of trade and often to paralyze com- 
mercial and maritime industries, as well as to increase 
taxation ; and 

Whereas, the resort to arms for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes seems more consistent with a state of 
undevelopment than with the advanced civilization of the 
twentieth century, and above all out of harmony with 
the humane principles of Christianity, which we as a 
people profess; and 

Whereas, the principle of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of controversies has from the first been a feature of 
the public policy of the United States as a nation ; there- 
fore be it 



Resolved, that it is the sense of The Philadelphia 
Maritime Exchange that the public good would be 
promoted by the adoption of treaties between the United 
States and the other leading countries of the world (and, 
at the present time, more particularly with Great Britain), 
providing, under proper restrictions, for the reference to 
arbitration of international questions in dispute which 
shall have failed of settlement through the usual diplo- 
matic means; and, further 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the President of the United States, the Secretary of 
State, each member of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives, the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
each member of the Pennsylvania Legislature, the Mayor 
of Philadelphia, and to each member of Select and Com- 
mon Councils of Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, 

(Signed) J. S. W. Holton, 
Attest : Presiaent. 

(Signed) E. R. Sharwood, 
Secretary. 

Philadelphia, Slst December, 1903. 



Pamphlets Received. 

The Venezuelan Arbitration. Argument of Wayne MacVeagh 
before the Hague Tribunal, October 3 and 5, 1893. The author, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Report of the Special Committee of the National Council of 
Women, for the year 1903, on an Annual Demonstration of Women in 
behalf of Peace and International Arbitration. Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
Chairman, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Les Gloires de la Paix. Songs destined for schools. In French. 
By Nicolo Ansaldi and Madam Albertine Ansaldi, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Illustrated (Peace) Almanac. In Italian. Prepared under the 
direction of the Lombard Peace Union, Milan, Italy. 

Weder Sedan Noch Jena. By Alfred H. Fried, Theo. Gutman, Berlin- 
Charlottenburg, Germany. 

The American Scholar of the Twentieth Century. By William 
Morton Payne, LL.D., Chicago. Reprinted from the International 
Quarterly, 542 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

LA Paix Sociale. Voies et Moyens. By A. Gromier, I rue du Marche- 
Ordener, Paris. 

Pan-American Exposition. Report of William I. Buchanan, Director- 
General, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Reconciliation of France and Germany. Divide Alsace-Lorraine 
along the Language Boundary, and prevent "The World's Final Great 
War." By Robert Stein, Washington, D. C. 



Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 

The Chicago Peace Society, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 111. 
H. W. Thomas, D.D., President. 
Mrs. E. A. W. Hoswell, Secretary. 

The Minnesota Peace Society, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. J. Mendenhall, President. 
Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 

The Kansas State Peace Society, 

Wichita, Kansas. 
George W. Hoss, LL.D., President. 
J. M. JSTaylor, Secretary. 



Form of Bequest. 



I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 

of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 

to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 



